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i  Cor.  iii.  9. 

For  we  are  labourers  together  with 

G  O  D« 


^HESE  words  are  applied  by  Saint  Paul,  to  the 
Apoftles  of  Christ,  and  refer  immediately  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Miniftry ;  but  vve  fliall  do 
no  violence  to  their  meaning,  if  we  apply  them  to 
Chriftians  in  general,  as  far  as  they  may  happen  to 
concern  themfelves,  in  promoting  the  ends  of  God's 
Providence.  To  a  creature,  fo  qualified  as  Man  is,  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  ends  can  never  be  indifferent.  The 
faculties,  with  which  he  is  ftirnifhed,  are  fuited  to 
the  enquiry  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  ufe  them.  They 
were  indeed  given  to  him  for  that  purpofe. 

t  •  «•  f,  7  *  '  X  4 

The  leaft  acquaintance  with  natural  knowledge 
will  convince  us,  that  every  part  of  God’s  Creation 
has  a  particular  end,  which  it  is  deftined  to  ferve,  from 
the  rapid  Comet  to  the  moft  inert  particle  of  matter. 

A  The 
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*I'he  unnds  and  the  forms*  as  the  Pfalmifl  fays,  ful¬ 
filling  his  word.  Every  fubftance  therefore,  that  is 
within  our  obfervation,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 
has  it’s  proper  place  and  fundion ;  and  it  would  very 
ill  agree  with  that  analogy  and  harmony,  which  appear 
throughout  the  works  of  God,  to  fuppofe  that  fo  dif- 
tinguiffied  a  Creature,  as  Man  is,  had  not  his  office 
likewife.  The  Animals  which  are  below  him,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  law  of  their  appetites  only,  promote  the 
ufes  to  which  they  were  appointed  ;  but  he  has  a  ra¬ 
tional  mind  which  they  have  not,  and  he  is  for  that 
reafon,  faid  to  have  been  created  in.  the  image  of  God, 

The  ufe  of  reafon  therefore  is  as  natural  to  Man, 
as  the  ufe  of  his  appetites ;  and  indeed  the  diftindive 
part  of  him..  And  thofe  who  have  confidered  human 
nature,  without  taking  into  their  eftimate  the  ufes  and 
ends  of  that  extraordinary  faculty,  have  taken  a  falfe 
meafure  of  their  fubjed,  and  have  not  reafoned  upon 
Man,  but  upon  an  inferior  creature. 

While  he  is  confcious  therefore,  that  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  furnifhed,  are  of  a  different  and  fu- 
perior  kind,  he  muff  know  that  he  is  qualified,  and 
of  confequence  intended  for  a  more  dignified  agency  ; 
and  fhould  accordingly  enquire  what  ftation  is  allotted 

to 
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to  him,  in  advancing  that  general  fyftem,  to  which 
every  other  created  thing  contributes  in  its  place. 

It  feems  to  follow  from  hence,  that  as  fome  fer- 
vice  is  required  of  him,  fo,  whatever  it  is,  it  muft  be 
derived,  not  from  his  appetites,  by  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  brute  creation,  but  from  that  part  of 
his  conftitution  by  which  he  claims  a  relation  to  the 
higher  Intelligences;  and  though  when  he  furveys  the 
wonderful  plan  of  God’s  Providence,  he  muft  fee  in¬ 
deed,  how  fmall  a  part  he  can  take  in  it,  yet  it  ftili 
behoves  him  to  take  fuch  a  fhare  of  duty,  as  his  capa¬ 
city  and  powers  are  fitted  for.  fie  muft  fee  too,  that 
little  as  his  fervice  is,  it  can  never  be  made  effectual 
without  firft  gaining  the  knowledge  of  God’s  will,  and 
without  framing  his  aCiions  by  that  ftandard. 

The  power  indeed,  and  the  wifdom  of  God,  are 
too  tranfeendent  to  become  the  patterns  of  our  imita¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  goodnefs  may. 

I  n  that  attempt  there  is  no  arrogance.  Though  the 
limits  of  our  other  faculties  are  very  narrow,  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  our  will  are  in  their  nature  unbounded.  Our 
benevolence  therefore  is  under  no  reftraints;  and  with¬ 
out  any  invafion  of  the  divine  prerogative,  is  at  liberty 

to  take  its  ftation  in  labouring  together  with  God. 

A  z 
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It  is  worth  our  while  to  purfue  fome  comfortable 
reflections,  which  are  naturally  fuggefted  to  us  by  this 
confideration.  We  muft  feel  ourfelves  exceedingly  ex¬ 
alted,  by  being  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  fo  noble  a  fel¬ 
low  fh  ip.  We  fhall  remember  condantly,  that  if  our, 

addons  are  direded  to  our  own  ufes  only,  we  are  fol- 

* 

lowing  that  line  of  condud  which  belongs  to  inferior 
creatures,  and  deferring  that  honourable  relation  unto 
which  we  have  been  aflociated.  And  fatisfied  as  we 
are,  that  the  operations  of  God’s  Providence  are  con- 
dantly  tending  to  the  happinefs  of  his  Creatures,  we 
mull  know  that  our  bed  fervices  will  be  imperfedly 
performed,  if  they  are  not  direded  to  the  fame  ends. 

W  e  lhall  find  likewife  a  conllant  incentive  to  perfe- 
verance  in  well  doing,  by  being  allured  that  we  lhall 
not  want  his  affidance,  in  promoting  his  own  work. 

Thus  far  indeed  we  are  led  by  the  reafonings  upon 
oitr  rank  and  fituation  in  this  wrorld.  But  if  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  wall,  of  themfelves,  edablilh  any  fufii- 
cient  rule  of  duty,  we  lhall  be  much  miltaken.  The 
Ancients,  who  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers, 
were  at  lead  our  equals,  and  who  followed  this  me¬ 
thod  with  much  fuccefs,  have  notwithdanding  always 

failed 
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failed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  moral  duty.  And 
though  fuch  fpeculations  may  have  their  ufe  in  illuf- 
trating  an  important  fubjed,  yet  they  will  Hill  be  vain 
and  ineffedual,  unlefs  they  borrow  fupport  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

I  think  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  younger 
part  of  my  hearers,  if  they  can  be  made  to  under- 
fland,  that  the  dodrine  of  fo  plain  a  duty  as  that  of 
beneficence,  flood  upon  no  ground  of  general  obliga¬ 
tion,  before  it  was  difcovered  to  us  by  our  Saviour 
Christ,  At  the  fame  time  I  fhall  not  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  enlarge  upon  the  Scripture  Dodrine  of  Charity, 
as  derived  from  the  love  of  God.  As  it  occurs  in  every 
page  of  the  New  Teftament,  I  muft  fuppofe  it,  in 
this  place,  to  be  well  underflood.  I  mean  only  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  pretenfions  of  our  Adverfaries,  who  have 
maintained  that  any  revelation  on  this  fubjed  was  un~ 
neceffary,  becaufe  the  duty  of  beneficence  was  fuffi- 
ciently  enforced  by  the  fyftem  of  our  affedions  or 
at  lead,  by  the  excellent  writings  which  the  Ancients 
have  left  us  on  that  fubjed.  An  argument  which  is  fo 
founded,  deferves  fome  degree  of  attention ;  becaufe 
it  offends  only,  by  over-rating  the  value  of  things  which 
in  themfelves  are  good  and  eftimable,  and  may  fome- 
times  therefore  find  too  eafy  an  admiffion.  The  firfl 
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queftion  Is,  whether  our  affections,  unafiided  by  Reli¬ 
gion,  are  capable  of  conducing  us  to  a  regular  per¬ 
formance  of  duty.  We  mud  endeavour  therefore  to 
get  a  fair  account  of  their  ufes  and  defedts.  In  one 
view,  we  find  them  fuited  to  our  wants,  and  exigen¬ 
cies  ;  adapted  to  all  the  fources  of  gratification  with 
which  we  ate  furrounded  ;  exciting  us  to  adlion,  and 
by  their  ftrength  and  vigour  affiding  us  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  it ;  affording  indeed  the  trials,  but  at  the 
fame  time,  furnifliing  the  materials  of  our  virtue  ;  fo 
that  no  virtue  can  be  imagined,  to  which  one  or  other 
of  our  paffions  does  not  apply  :  Upon  the  whole,  bear¬ 
ing  tedimony  to  the  wife  and  gracious  purpofes  of  him 
who  gave  them,  and  wanting  nothing,  but  regulation, 
to  make  them  good  and  ufeful  in  every  refpeCt.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  expofed  to  continual  irrita¬ 
tions;  eafily  feduced,  capricious,  fudden, adting  only  from 
occafions ;  capable  indeed  of  producing  generous  and 
humane  adtions  ;  to  fuch  a  length  perhaps,  as  even  a 
principle  of  duty  wrould  not  carry  us  ;  but  declining, 
with  the  fame  facility,  into  revenge  and  cruelty,  and 
guilty  of  every  thing  that  is  horrid  and  deteflable. 

The  truth  is,  that  even  our  benevolent  paffions, 
however  forcibly  they  may  adl,  are  by  their  nature. in¬ 
capable  ©f  a  lading  operation.  We  are  told,  that  the 
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mod  mercilefs  Tyrant  of  Antiquity  wept  at  Tragedy j 
but  he  continued  a  Tyrant  flill.  Thole  tranfient  im- 
preflions  are  foon  effaced,  and  are  feldom  attended  with 
any  great  effects  on  our  moral  conduct  ;  for  whatever 
arifes  from  cafual  impulfes  of  affedlion  can  never  be 
received  under  that  defcriptiom 

To  this  account  of  the  paflions,  the  anfwer  will  per¬ 
haps  be  ;  that  although  if  left  to  themfelves,  they 
commonly  are  uncertain,  and  diforderly  ;  yet  whatever 
reftraint  is  neceflary,  our  common  fenfe  is  very  capable 
of  fupplying  it  :  In  a  Christian  Country,  we  ought  to 
be  a  little  careful,  how  we  apply  the  name  of  common 
fenfe  5  for  we  often  give  it  to  that,  which  in  fadt  we 
derived  from  a  ChrifUan  Education.  By  converfation* 
as  well  as  by  early  inftrudtion,  we  are  in  polfeffion  of 
many  valuable  truths.  And  they  are  fo  habitual  to  us, 
that  we  fometimes  confider  them  as  produced  from  our 
native  flock  ;  and  can  never  know  with  certainty,  from 
what  fource  we  have  drawn  them. 

If  the  enquiry  is  therefore,  how*  far  our  common 
reafon  has  been  able  to  fupply  us  with  notions,  that 
are  adequate  to  the  regulation  of  our  paflions,  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  within  the  Pale  of  Chriftianity.  The 
experience  of  all  ages  will  aflfure  us,  that  it  is  not  able. 
It  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  it,  either  among  the  po¬ 
liced. 
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polifhed,  or  the  uncivilized  nations*  The  former  in- 
deed  may  be  thought  to  afford  fome  exceptions,  which, 
by  and  by,  I  mean  to  confider.  The  latter  affords  us 
the  mod  genuine  picture  of  undiffembled  paffions. 
We  have  of  late  been  made  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  many  nations,  in  an  uncivilized  fiate  ;  and  we 
find  among  them  all,  a  great  refemblance  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Features ;  and  in  the  midft  of  the  mod  brutal 
habits,  we  difeover  fome  virtuous  exertions,  the  gene- 
rofity  and  greatnefs  of  which  are  very  apt  to  impofe 
upon  our  underftandings  ;  but  there  is  a  general  cha¬ 
racter,  which  belongs  to  all  minds  in  a  ftate  of  Bar- 
barifm.  That  they  are  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  their 
paffions,  which  as  they  happen  to  arife,  impel  them 
equally  to  generous  and  to  bafe  adtions.  The  confe- 
quence  is,  that  their  feelings,  which  are  always  violent, 
are  never  fubdued  or  regulated,  but  by  a  contrary 
paffion. 

These  are  the  irregularities,  which  can  never  be 
cprredted,  without  the  aid  of  Religion.  As  that  alone 
can  fupply  ns  with  a  principle,  lo  powerful,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  us  an  uniform  and  conftant  habit  of  virtuous 
attentions.  It  mud  be  remembered  too,  that  Religion 
does  not  join  in  that  abfurd  attempt  of  the  Stoics,  to 

annihilate 
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annihilate  our  affections.  On  the  contrary  it  cherifhes 
them  all.  It  confiders  them  all,  as  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture  j  as  neceffary  to  our  happinefs  in  this  world ;  and 
effential  to  the  common  ufes  of  Society ;  it  confiders 
the  regulated  ufe  of  them,  as  perfectly  compatible 
with  our  views  of  future  happinefs  $  and  therefore 
never  fets  at  variance  the  two  great  principles,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  It  is 
fuperftition  only,  that  calls  for  thofe  facrifices ;  and  re¬ 
quires  men,  for  the  fuppofed  fervice  of  God,'  to  abftraft 
themfelves  from  the  world,  and  defert  the  ftation  and 
fervice  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Religion  therefore  interferes  no  farther,  than  to 
direct  their  aim,  to  ftrengthen  their  powers,  and  by 
making  them  confiftent  with  duty,  to  render  them, 
upon  the  whole,  more  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of 
Mankind. 

It  may  be  enough  to  inftance,  what  is  now  before 
us,  that  humane  and  compaffionate  feeling  by  which 
we  are  led  to  take  an  intereft  in  the  diftreffes  of  thofe 
about  us.  Religion  encourages  the  feeling ;  and  in- 
ftrufts  us  not  to  fhut  up  our  bowels  of  compaflion ; 
but,  inftead  of  leaving  it  to  aft  by  fits  and  ftarts,  by 
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combining  it  with  notions  of  duty,  it  gives  it  a  fteady 
and  conflant  operation,  and  informs  us  that  unlefs  it 
is  rooted  in  principle,  it  has  no  merit  in  the  fight  of 
God,  that  the  only  fufficient  principle  is  the  love  of 
G  o  d  ;  that  this  neceffarily  produces  the  love  of  our 
Neighbour,  which  branches  forth  into  all  the  other 
virtues,  taking  different  names  according  to  the  objects* 
to  which  it  applies. 

It  may  be  further  faid  on  the  fubjedt  of  our  paf- 
fions,  that  they  are  not  only  likely,  from  our  common 
propenfities,  to  be  debafed  by  vicious  habits,  but  like- 
wife  to  be  further  perverted  by  the  corruptions  of  falfe 
Philofophy  ;  and  on  that  account  likewife,  want  the 
ftay  of  a  religious  principle ;  never  more  perhaps  than 
at  this  prefent  time.  For  there  are  writers,  dignified 
indeed  with  the  name  of  Philofophers,  who  are  daily* 
and,  what  is  ftrange  to  fay,  zeaioufiy  endeavouring  to 
carry  us  fyflematically  into  that  depravity,  to  which* 
God  knows,  our  corrupted  nature  is  already  but  too 
much  inclined.  They  are  indeed  nobly  employed.  The 
tendency  of  all  their  writings  is,  to  reduce  the  mind 
to  a  fenfelefs  indifference  to  right  and  wrong ;  and, 
with  all  that  improvement  and  liberality,  with  which 

they 
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they  compliment  each  other,  to  produce  the  very  fame 
effects,  which  follow  a  grofs  and  barbarous  flupidity . 


The  other  queftion  remains  to  be  confidered, 
whether  a  revelation  was  neceffary  to  enforce  the  duty 
of  beneficence,  when  we  already  had  fo  noble  a  fyftem. 
of  duty  from  the  Greek  Philofophy.  The  queftion  is 
rather  large  for  my  limits ;  I  (hall  content  myfelf 
therefore  with  general  points.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
purfue  that  mafs  of  extravagancies,  which  ingenious 
men  from  the  love  of  admiration,  have  at  times  been 
led  to  fupport.  They  aimed  at  the  credit  of  being 
founders  of  Sefts  ;  which,  without  novelties,  could 
not  be  effected.  But  mo  ft  of  their  opinions,  which 
were  chiefly  of  a  libertine  and  fceptical  turn,  affronted 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  too  much,  to  have  any 
duration.  They  were  accordingly  the  greateft  part  of 
them  exploded  and  forgotten  :  and  in  the  Hiftory  of 
opinions  are  mentioned  only  as  ingenious  Paradoxes. 
To  the  honour  of  the  prefent  age,  indeed,  they  have 
been  revived,  and  notwithftanding  their  antiquity,  are 
again  fet  forth  with  all  the  parade  of  new  difcoveries. 

With  them  therefore  I  take  no  concern,  and 
look  only  to  thofe  Sedts,  which  had  name  and  credit  : 

B  2  and 
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and  I  am  much  miftaken,  if  the  juft  foundations  of 
moral  duties,  and  particularly  of  beneficence,  are  to 
be  difcovered  in  any  of  them. 

The  two  moft  numerous  Sedts,  were  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoics.  They  naturally  made  their  way  beft, 
as  taking  in  the  two  different  temperatures  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  In  the  moral  code,  both  of  one  and  the 
other,  beneficence  has  no  place.  They  rejected  com- 
paffion,  which  is  its  natural  foundation,  without  fub- 
ftituting  any  other.  The  Epicureans  rejected  it,  as 
difturbing  the  Philofophic  Compofure,  which  they  af- 
fedted ;  or  rather,  if  they  had  been  more  ingenuous,, 
as  interfering  too  much  with  their  Syftem  of  felf-gra- 
tifications. 

The  Stoics  rejedted  it,  as  a.  weaknefs  of  our  nature  % 
and  therefore  inconfiftent  with  their  exalted  dignity. 

The  other  Sedts,  whole  reafonings  were  more  ac¬ 
commodated  to  nature,  and  more  friendly  to  Society,., 
either  from  an  oftentatious  averfion  to  dogmatizing, 
declined  eftablifhing  any  principles  whatever  ;  or  elfe, 
they  looked  for  a  foundation  in  what  they  held  to  be 
becoming  and  laudable  5  by  which  means  they  made: 

the. 
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the  uncertain  opinions  of  mankind,  a  ftandard  for  the 
invariable  nature  of  moral  adtions. 

The  fault  in  all  of  them  is,  that  they  did  not 
enough  confider  Man,  as  a  dependent  and  a  religious 
Being ;  which  accounts  for  their  morality  being  fo  par¬ 
tial,  and  fo  very  defective,  in  the  duties  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  at  large  ;  as  they  negledted  too  much  the 
Idea  of  a  common  Creator,  the  only  tye  by  which  we 
are  connedted  with  the  general  race  of  Mankind.  But 
the  greateft  part  of  their  Syftems  were  ftill  more  nar¬ 
row.  Their  enquiries  were  chiefly  employed,  in  find* 
ing  the  chief  Good  ;  that  ultimate  end,  to  which  hu¬ 
man  notions  and  adtions  are  all  to  be  referred.  The 
Treatifes,  which  remain  on  that  fubjedt,  are  very  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  but  we  are  furprifed  to  find  them  fo  exceed* 
ingly  felfifh  ;  as  they  go  no  farther  than  feeking  the 
beft  mode  of  efFedting  the  happinefs  of  the  individual 
Philofopher. 

Their  opinion  of  their  own  dignity  and  confe- 
quence  appears  throughout ;  we  are  not  to  wonder 
therefore,  that  their  Syftems  do  not  agree  with  the 
Chriftian.  T’fiey  were  founded  in  Pride,  this  in  Humi¬ 
lity.  It  is  impoflible  they  ftiould  both  lead  to  the  fame 
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conclufions.  It  Teems  to  us  indeed  to  have  been  an 
idle  projed,  to  enforce  notions  of  duty,  without  efta- 
blifhing  an  obligation  :  and  to  exped  that  men  fhould 
be  led  to  keep  a  guard  upon  their  adions,  without 
being  firft  perfuaded  that  they  are  accountable.  It 
ought  to  be  faid  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  difcourfing 
on  the  feveral  Virtues,  as  particular  Topics,  they  have 
treated  them,  as  they  have  done  all  other  fubjeds, 
with  wonderful  precifion  and  elegance.  They  argued 
from  our  native  feelings,  from  obfervations  on  human 
life,  from  the  refped  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  and 
mod:  of  all  from  the  interefts  of  Society.  And  as 
they  lived  in  Nations,  habitually  formed  to  great  and 
generous  Sentiments,  they  frequently  railed  their  fol¬ 
lowers  to  a  high  fenfe  of  charader  and  reputation. 
Any  pains  therefore,  which  we  may  bellow  upon  their 
writings,  will  be  abundantly  rewarded.  We  are  not 
however  to  exped  from  them,  what  they  cannot  give 
us.  And  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  if  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  perfons,  as^  they  were,  loft  their  way  in  the 
fearch  of  truth,  it  was  not  to  be  found  without  a 
divine  Condudor. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  laying  the  foundations  that 

they  failed ;  it  appears  from  the  common  opinions  of 

their 
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their  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  general  practice  of 
their  nations,  from  their  treatment  of  Slaves,  and 
Captives,  from  their  cruel  diverlions,  (other  inftances 
might  be  multiplied,)  that  they  had  no  juft  notions  of 
humanity  or  general  benevolence. 

We  are  not  now  to  be  furprifed,  that  among  all  the 
Nations  of  Antiquity,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  there 
is  no  inftance  to  be  found  of  any  fuch  Eftablifhment 
as  an  Infirmary. 

X  cannot  clofe  this  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
Heathen  Moralifts,  without  asking  their  admirers, 
whether  thefe  fundamental  notions,  the  Love  of  God, 
and  a  purity  of  heart,  are  to  be  found  any  where 
amongft  them.  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  faid  that  their 
admirable  reafonings  were  calculated  much  more  to 
amufe  the  underftanding,  than  to  move  the  heart,  or 
to  rectify  the  will  and  that  however  they  might  in¬ 
fluence  the  condudl  of  a  few  fpeculative  men,  they 
were  in  no  wife  capable  of  aftefting  the  People,  or 
producing  a  reformation  of  manners. 

In  performing  this  fervice,  which  I  could  not  de¬ 
cline  without  a  breach  of  duty,  X  may  be  thought 

perhaps 
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perhaps  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  bufinefs  of  our  meeting.  I  have  not  ufed  indeed 
any  of  the  Topics,  which  are  commonly  and  very 
properly  infilled  on,  for  encouraging  a  liberal  dona¬ 
tion.  I  thought  they  were  not  necelfary,  and  avoided 
them  purpofely  ;  and  I  hope,  I  want  no  excufes,  for 
the  manner  in  which  my  fubjedl  has  been  treated.  I 
could  not  help  remembring  that  moft  of  my  hearers 
are  in  the  courfe  of  their  Education.  The  little 
which  I  have  to  add  fhall  keep  the  fame  view,  and 
fhall  be  direfted  to  one  point  only,  the  propriety  of 
having  fuch  an  eftablifhment  in  this  place. 

In  the  important  bufinefs  of  Education  there  are 
two  parts ;  very  diftindt  from  each  other,  but  very 
commonly  confounded.  The  firft  is  the  more  liberal 
and  rational  the  aim  of  which  is,  to  ftrengthen  and 
enlarge  our  faculties ;  to  re£tify  our  judgment ;  and 
'  to  produce  in  us  fuch  habits  and  powers  as  may  tend 
to  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  ufes  of  this  part  are  never  underftood  by  un¬ 
improved  mfrids.  The  other  is  technical,  and  of  a 
more  vulgar  kind :  ufeful  indeed  ;  as  the  rules  of 
Arithmetic  are  to  the  Tradefman :  they  facilitate  the 
procefs  of  his  bufinefs,  but  never  apply  to  his  fenti- 
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merits  or  manners.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  many 
in  the  practice  of  Phyfick,  have  looked  to  the  latter 
part  only  •,  and  have  contented  themfelves  with  thofe 
mechanical  acquirements,  which  a  perfon  may  eafily 
poffefs,  without  having  the  leafl  tindlure  of  any  thing, 
that  deferves  the  name  of  Education.  A  fmall  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  languages ;  enough  perhaps  for  com¬ 
mon  currency  ;  with  a  few  courfes  of  ledtures  in  the 
Medical  branches,  are  thought  to  form  a  iufficient 
flock. 

It  is  natural  indeed  for  common  minds  to  look  to 
thofe  things,  which  are  obvious,  and  fuperficial. 

It  is  natural  alfo  to  avoid  labour,  and  to  feek  for 
compendious  methods.  We  may  with  very  little  appli~ 
cation  acquire  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  gone 
before  us ;  and  if  our  purfuits  are  mean,  they  may 
ferve  our  purpofe.  But  no  high  point  of  excellence 
was  ever  attained,  but  by  a  laborious  exercife  of  the 
mind.  I  do  not  fay,  that  abridgments,  fyflems,  and 
common  places,  with  the  other  affiftances,  which 
modern  times  have  fo  abundantly  furnifhed,  may  not 
have  their  ufe.  At  the  fame  time  it  can  fcarcely  be 
denied,  that  they  have  contributed  very  much  to  lan« 
guid  and  inefficient  fludies. 

The 
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T  h  e  advantages  cf  rational  Mathematicks  have 
perhaps  been  much  abridged  by  the  uleful  invention  of 
Algebra.  .  And  in  Divinity,  Phyfic,  and  Law,  what¬ 
ever  promifes-  to  fave  us  trouble  is  generally  a  Cor- 
ruptor,  and  leads  us  only  to  fuperficial  attainments. 
The  fame  it  is,  in  the  inferior  profeftions-.  Whatever 
facilitates  the  Art,  tends  to  the  decay  of  it.  To  ob¬ 
viate  thefe  corruptions,  our  bell  fecurity  feems  to  be 
in  a  liberal  education;  in  which,  by  frequently  conver- 
fing  with  thofe  great  Authors  of  Antiquity,  wrho  are 
diftinguifhed  for  juft  and  clear  conceptions,  the  mind 
acquires  the  habit  of  thinking  as  they,  did,  and  is 
tempted  to  try  its  own  powers. 

The  Profeffion  of  Phyfic  is  one  of  the  moft  libe¬ 
ral  and  ufeful ;  it  has  a  connexion  with  learning  and 
fcience  of  every  kind  ;  it  has  great  opportunities  of 
adding  to  the  common  ftores  of  knowledge,  and  has 
ufually  been  particularly  converfant  in  elegant  letters  ; 
without  the  aid  of  which,  it  can  neither  ufe  its  beft 
fources,  nor  communicate  its  dilcoveries  with  any  ad¬ 
vantage. 


I  CONSIDER 
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I  consider  It  as  a  public  misfortune,  to  have  fuch 
a  profeffion  fo  debafed.  It  is  lofing  one  of  the  eyes  of 
Literature* 

Among  the  means  of  preventing  this  evil,  I  know 
of  none  that  feems  more  probable,  than  the  Eftabliffi- 
ment  of  Hofpitals,  efpecially  if  attended  with  Lec¬ 
tures,  in  our  Univcrfities.  The  Students  in  Phyfic 
may  now  find  here  thofe  Profeffional  helps,  which  they 
looked  for  in  places,  that  could  furnifh  them  with  no¬ 
thing  elfe.  And  by  finding  thofe  opportunities  in  this 
place,  will  be  led  to  partake  of  the  other  advantages, 
which  it  affords*  I  will  not  confine  thofe  advantages 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  any  profeffion  ;  but  will  fay, 
that  I  am  much  deceived  by  my  partialities,  if  any 
other  fyftem  of  education  can  better  enfure  to  us  all 
thofe  laudable  attainments,  by  which  men  in  general 
are  enabled  to  fill  their  ftations  with  dignity  and 
ability  ;  and  will  add,  that  I  am  very  fure,  no  place 
has  held  forth  a  more  clear  and  conftant  example , 
either  of  a  free  difinterefted  fpirit,  or  of  a  dutiful  fub» 
million  to  legal  Authority.  No  place,  in  which  infide¬ 
lity,  and  other  licentious  opinions  have  gained  fo  little 
footing. 
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Having  borne  this  Teftimony,  which  I  could  not 
avoid,  without  doing  violence  to  my  feelings,  I  hope^ 
I  fhall  be  joined  by  all  who  hear  me,  when  I  offer  up 
my  prayers  to  God,  that  this  diftinguifhed  Univerfity 
may  for  ever  maintain  the  reputation  of  feeking  and 
cultivating,  whatfoever  things  are  juft,  and  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report  $  and  continue  to  deferve 
the  high  character  of  being  labourers  together  with. 

God. 


F  I  N  I  S.- 
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An  Account  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  RADCLIFF E-I N F I R M A R Y, 
OXFORD . 

f  |  "'HE  Truftees  adling  under  the  Will  of  Dodtor 
JL  John  Radcliffe,  for  the  management  of  thofe  re¬ 
venues,  which  He  had  deftined  to  charitable  ufes  in 
the  largeft  extent,  have  long  fihewn  themfelves  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fame  beneficent  fpirit,.  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  Donations  of  that  Great  Man.  After  having 
compleated  the  Edifice  of  a  New  Library  at  Oxford , 
and  made  large  Additions  to  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hofpi- 
tal  at  London ,  they  were  determined  by  that  Affedtion, 
which  the  Dodtor  had  often  teftified  to  the  place  of 
his  Education,  to  eredt  a  General  Infirmary,  at  Oxford ; 
thus  at  once  providing  for  the  improvement  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Knowledge,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Diftreffed. 

fhomas  Rowney ,  Efq;  many  years  Reprefentative  of 
the  City  of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  adluated  by  the  fame 
charitable  Spirit,  of  his  own  free  gift,  .27  June  1758, con¬ 
veyed  to  the  then  *RadclifFe-Truftees  a  trad!  of  ground 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles,  containing  upwards  of  five 
Acres,  for  the  ufes  of  the  intended  Infirmary ;  in  point 
of  fituation  moil:  delightful,  healthy  and  commodious.. 

*  The  Right  Hon.  George  Henry  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Charles  Earl  of' 
Arran,  Sir  Walter  Wagftaffe  Bagot,  Edward  Smith,  E%  William  Cart¬ 
wright,  Ehjj 

Ands 
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And  when  the  property  of  the  Land  had  been,  by  due 
courfe  of  Law,  fufficiently  afcertained  and  fecured  to 
this  charity,  the  Truftees  proceeded  to  contract  with 
Mr.  Leadbeter  for  the  erecting  of  a  fpacious  Stone¬ 
building  with  proper  Offices,  very  decent  in  appear¬ 
ance,  moft  convenient  for  ufe,  and  fubftantial  in  refpedt 
of  Workmanfhip  ;  which,  by  order  of  the  then 
Truftees,  (The  Right  Honourable  George  Henry  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  Sir  Charles  Mor daunt,  Bart.  Sir  William  Ba - 
got,  Bart,  and  William  Drake,  Efq;  )  and  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  Truft,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  many 
thoufand  pounds,  was  compleatly  furniffied. 

In  confequence  of  a  publick  Invitation,  the  Zeal  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy,  and  of  the  Univer- 
fity  and  City,  was  found  to  keep  pace  with  that  great- 
nefs  of  fpirit*  which  at  firft  projected  the  undertaking. 
A  Subfcription  being  fet  on  foot,  a  large  fum  of  money 
was  cheerfully  paid  ;  fo  that  upon  the  1 8  th  of  Odlober 
1770  the  faid  Building  was  folemnly  appropriated  to 
the  charitable  purpofe  of  a  General  Infirmary.  —  A 
Prefident  and  Officers  were  appointed,  and  Rules  efta- 
bliffied  for  the  good  Government  thereof. 

And,  as  the  making  due  provifion  for  adminiftring  the 
aids  of  Religious  Inftrudtion  and  Comfort  to  the  Sick 
hath  ever,  among  ferious  men,  been  confidered  as  effen- 
tial  to  a  well  regulated  Infirmary,  the  Clergy  of  the  Uni- 
roerfity  of  Oxford  were  pleafed  generoufly  to  take  that 
charge  upon  themfelves.  Befide  a  very  liberal  contri¬ 
bution,  into  which  the  Members  of  it  had  already  entred, 
for  the  general  fervices  and  fupport  of  the  Infirmary, 

they. 
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they,  by  afecond  fubfcription,  have  made  ample  provifion 
for  two  Chaplains ;  whofe  Office  it  is  to  perform  divine 
Service  daily  in  the  Infirmary,  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  Minifterial  Duty,  as  occafion  may  require.  And, 
that  no  Difficulties  with  refpedt  to  the  Burial  of  per- 
fons  dying  in  the  Houfe,  might  difcourage  Contribu¬ 
tors  from  recommending  Patients,  the  Lord  Biffiop 
of  Oxford  was  pleafed  to  confecrate  a  convenient  piece 
of  ground  contiguous  to  the  Infirmary,  which  is  now 
appropriated  folely  to  that  folemn  ufe.  ' 


To  this  account  of  permanent  Benefactions  Grati¬ 
tude  requires  it  to  be  added,  that, 

Richard  F  rewin ,  M.  D.  late  of  Chrijl  Churchy  and 
Cambdenian  Profejjor  of  Hifory,  bequeathed  a  Legacy  of 
£  2000,  in  truft  that  the  annual  produce  thereof  fhould 
be  paid  to  the  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary, 

Mrs  Mary  Heyw.ood  of  Oxford  hath  enlarged  the 
Site  of  the  Infirmary  by  giving  a  very  commodious 
Piece  of  Ground,  containing  about  an  Acre,  adjoining 
to  the  South  Side  of  it. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  hath  given  a 
noble  Set  of  Gilt  Plate,  to  be  ufed  in  Celebrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion  \  confiding  of  a  Flaggon,  Chalice 
and  Cover. 

The  Bifhops  of  Oxfordy  Dlandaff  and  Chefer  have 
fucceffively  honoured  and  affifled  the  Inflitution  by 

preaching. 
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preaching  before  the  Governors  at  their  folemn  annual 
meetings  :  The  powerfulnefs  of  whofe  pious  and  ju¬ 
dicious  recommendations  have  been  remarkably  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  large  Contributions  which  followed  them, 
and  will  doubtlefs  produce  a  beneficial  effed:  upon 
This,  and  indeed  upon  all  other  fimilar  Eftablifhments. 

The  Accounts  of  this  Infirmary,  both  as  to  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  Expenfes,  have  all  along,  from  its  firfi:  In- 
ftitution,  been  regularly  kept  and  examined  by  a  Weekly 
Board  of  Governors  :  They  have  alfo  been  Audited, 
by  proper  Officers,  at  the  end  of  each  Quarter  :  and- 
finally  Balanced  foon  after  Michaelmas  in  each  Year. 
Printed  Copies  thereof,  after  having  received  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  a  General  Court,  are  annually  publifhed 
and  delivered  at  the  Infirmary  to  all  Subfcribers. 


